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Philadelphia ,  January  5th ,  1836. 

Sir, 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Zelosophic  Society  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  on  motion  unanimously 
“  Resolved, 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due,  and  most 
respectfully  tendered  to  Peter  M‘Call,  Esq.  for  his  very 
eloquent  and  appropriate  Oration  before  their  body  on  the  last 
evening,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  cherishing  the  hope,  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Society  may  meet  with  your  approbation, 

Remain  respectfully,  &c. 

JOHN  TROUBAT  MAULL, 
VVM.  WHITE  BRONSON, 
JOHN  NEILL, 

JOHN  R.  BAKER, 

Committee. 


January  5,  1836. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  to  express  through  you,  my  sense  of  the 
unmerited  honor  the  Zelosophic  Society  have  done  me,  in  re¬ 
questing  for  publication  a  copy  of  the  address  delivered  last 
evening. 

While  I  submit  my  wishes  on  this  occasion  to  those  of  the 
Society,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  address  is  not  more 
worthy  of  their  acceptance. 

I  am,  with  great  respect 

Yours, 

P.  M‘CALL. 

JOHN  TROUBAT  MAULL,  WM.  WHITE  BRONSON, ) 

JOHN  NEILL,  JOHN  R.  BAKER,  Esquires.  \ 


V  *.» 

ORATION. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Zelosophic  Society : —  > 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  ably  discussed  than  the  rise 
and  progress  of  civil  society.  Without  attempting  to  define 
the  motives  which  originally  determined  men  to  live  together 
in  communities,  a  brief  review  of  the  polity  of  those  nations 
which  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  modern  states, 
will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  as  a  rational  and 
social  being,  has  never  had  fair  play. 

It  has  always  been  conceded,  by  those  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  respect,  that  the  true  object  of  government,  is  the 
happiness  of  the  governed.  Political  philosophy  has  enlarged 
the  proposition  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  now  maintained  by 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
the  true  end  of  all  government,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  that  are  destined  to  live  under 
it.  '  4 

This  doctrine  it  is  true  was  originally  received  with  suspicion 
and  denounced  as  utilitarian.  Some  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  age,  vainly  endeavoured  to  resist  a  self-evident  principle, 
and  the  supporters  of  this  now  obvious  truth,  were  exposed  to 
persecution  and  punishment. 

But  doctrines  equally  true  have  been  resisted  with  the  same 
intolerance.  Galileo  was  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  ultimately 
compelled  to  recant  the  eternal  truth,  that  the  earth  revolves, 
and  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  In  more  recent 
times,  Locke  was  driven  into  exile  for  opinions  now  undisputed ; 
and  we  might  descend  to  our  own  age,  and  multiply  examples  at 
every  step,  to  prove  with  what  energy  Error  maintains  her 
ground,  and  how  slowly  and  laboriously  Truth  establishes  her¬ 
self  in  her  place. 

The  design  of  the  present  discourse,  will  not  require  that  re¬ 
moter  examples  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
governments  of  modern  Europe,  that  originally  arose  upon  the 
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ruins  of  the  western  empire,  shouldjbe  adduced,  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  the  position,  that  man  has  never  had  fair  play. 

If  we  examine  the  systems  of  society,  under  which  he  lived  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  people  was  rather  a  secondary  than  a  primary 
object  with  statesmen  and  rulers.  The  flame  of  military  glory 
was  artfully  fanned.  The  desire  of  conquest  and  dominion, 
which  seems  inherent  in  human  nature,  was  carefully  fostered. 
The  arts  of  peace  were  reluctantly  cultivated.  Slight  causes 
of  quarrel  produced  hostilities  between  petty  states,  whilst  the 
more  powerful  and  ambitious  widened  the  limits  of  their 
empire.  The  products  of  industry  were  torn  away  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  was  reluctantly 
dragged  from  the  field  to  the  camp,  and  the  successful  general 
returned  to  his  country,  through  wasted  provinces,  to  claim 
the  honours  of  a  triumph. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  possess  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  imagination  and  the  heart.'  They  are 
so  endeared  to  us  by  the  influence  of  early  association,  they 
occupy  so  brilliant  a  page  in  history,  they  present  so  much  to 
be  imitated  and  so  much  to  be  admired,  that  the  fascination  of 
our  youthful  days  is  rarely  diminished,  and  never  entirely  de¬ 
parts.  Indeed  distinguished  names  have  been  known  to  return 
with  increased  appetite  to  the  poets,  historians  and  orators 
of  Greece,  after  an  apparent  neglect  of  half  a  century  ;  and 
though  in  these  latter  days,  the  study  of  her  enchanting  lan¬ 
guage,  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  superficial  utilitari¬ 
anism,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  will  long  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  foundation  of  that  enlarged  and  liberal 
education  which  gives  the  highest  development  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers. 

Greece  was  split  up  into  numerous  republics,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Sparta  and  Athens.  In  regard  to  the  * 
first,  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  Sparta  was  rather  a 
camp  than  a  country,  where  the  great  objects  of  social  life 
were  pursued  under  the  mild  but  energetic  protection  of  equal 
laws. 

It  is  true,  that  a  love  of  country  and  spirit  of  patriotism 
were  so  strongly  and  successfully  inculcated  by  the  Institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  that  no  nation  has  afforded  more  numerous  or 
more  brilliant  examples  of  devoted  heroism  than  Lacedemon. 
She  depended  for  her  safety  on  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  her 
sons,  and  not  upon  the  strength  of  walls,  which  she  disdained 
to  build.  But  the  Spartan  was  a  soldier  rather  than  a  citizen. 
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War,  and  its  image,  hunting,  were  deemed  the  only  employ¬ 
ments  worthy  the  attention  of  a  freeman,  while  commerce  was 
despised,  and  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  consign¬ 
ed  to  the  Helot,  whom  a  barbarous  policy  had  doomed  to  an 
ignominious  bondage. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  system  so  purely  military  in  its 
character,  which  prohibited,  with  a  jealous  severity,  all  inter¬ 
course  with  strangers,  and  banished  with  unrelenting  rigor  all 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  all  the  agreeable  accomplishments  and 
elegant  refinements  of  life,  was  not  a  system  which  gave  fair 
play  and  full  scope  to  the  more  useful  and  nobler  faculties  of 
man. 

The  Athenians  were  a  more  lively,  polished  and  imaginative 
people.  It  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  excelled  in 
every  thing.  They  adventured  their  talents  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  language  of  Johnson,  they 
touched  nothing  which  they  did  not  adorn.  Posterity  has 
been  so  lost  in  admiration  of  the  monuments  of  their  taste  and, 
genius  ;  the  W'orks  of  their  poets,  orators,  historians,  painters, 
sculptors  and  architects,  so  far  surpassed  those  of  all  other 
nations,  that  since  the  revival  of  letters,  man  has  folded  his 
arms  in  conscious  inferiority,  and  been  content  to  imitate  what 
he  could  not  hope  to  equal.  If  such  has  been  his  astonishment 
at  what  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  what  would  have  been 
his  sensations,  had  the  entire  treasures  of  Grecian  art  and 
Grecian  learning  reached  him  in  safety!  The  moral  influence 
of  this  singular  people  has  been  more  lasting  than  their  political 
power.  Its  effects  are  visible  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world  at  the  present  time:  and  if  it  has  sometimes  damped  the 
ardor  of  invention  and  repressed  the  wing  of  genius,  by  pre¬ 
senting  models  which  could  not  be  excelled,  it  has  upon  the 
whole  been  ^productive  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
results.  They  were  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
many  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  greater  influence  to  soil, 
climate  and  geographical  position  in  the  formation  of  their 
character  than  they  ever  exerted.  The  same  country  inhabited 
by  their  descendants,  so  far  from  having  been  prolific  in  great 
men,  sunk  first  into  a  Roman  province,  and  in'  a  later  age,  the 
Moslem  stalked  without  resistance  over  the  consecrated  gar¬ 
dens  of  Cimon  and  Miltiades. 

But  posterity  has  more  reason  to  admire  the  splendor  of 
their  arts,  and  the  lustre  of  their  arms,  than  the  wisdom  of 
their  legislation.  They  unwisely  blended  together  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  functions  ;  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
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representative  principle,  which  having  been  first  fairly  tried  in 
the  limited  monarchy  of  England,  has  been  so  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  United  States. 

The  passions  of  the  people  artfully  inflamed  by  demagogues, 
broke  through  every  salutary  restraint  on  the  popular  will, 
and  the  public  assemblies  exhibited  a  wild,  capricious  and  tur¬ 
bulent  democracy.  There  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  and  while  Athens  was  yet  in  the  zenith  of 
her  power,  and  maintained  a  proud  dominion  over  many  hun¬ 
dred  cities  and  colonies,  liberty  had  expired  amidst  the  violence 
of  faction.  If,  instead  of  aspiring  at  the  lead  in  Greece,  they 
had  confined  their  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  devised  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  laws,  calculated  to  preserve 
a  proper  balance  of  power,  to  develope  the  resources,  and  to 
give  fair  play  to  the  wonderful  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  the  fate  of  the  Athenians  might  have  been  less  brilliant 
but  more  happy. 

The  Romans,  from  the  beginning  seemed  to  be  destined 
for  universal  empire.  The  foundations  of  the  city  were  no 
sooner  laid  than  they  began  their  conquests.  There  was  hardly 
a  moment’s  pause  in  their  career,  from  their  first  appearance 
upon  the  theatre  of  action,  till  the  destruction  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  No  matter  what  dissensions  prevailed  within ,  they 
still  extended  the  strong  arm  of  their  power  without.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  believe  in  running  down  the  long  line  of 
their  achievements,  that  every  thing  else  was  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  that  “  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst”  of  con¬ 
quest  and  dominion,  which  marked  their  character  in  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune. 

There  was  an  original  sternness  in  their  character,  almost 
amounting  to  ferocity,  which  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  Greece,  and  the  luxuries  of  Asia.  They 
had,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a  sort  of  gigantic  thinking  and 
acting  peculiar  to  themselves.  Appelles  painted  for  perpetuity. 
The  Romans  built  for  perpetuity.  Their  highways,  "their 
baths,  their  Coliseum,  their  temples,  their  theatres  and  porticoes, 
have  resisted  the  assaults  of  time  for  twenty  centuries.  When 
their  young  men  were  slain  in  battle,  their  old  men  rushed  to 
the  field.  When  their  armies  were  routed,  they  refused  to 
negotiate,  and  when  Hannibal  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
they  invaded  Africa. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  career  of  the  Romans,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
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wealth,  without  perceiving  that  their  system  of  government 
was  partial  and  oppressive. 

To  their  statesmen  and  legislators  it  would  seem  that  all 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city  wTere  either  strangers, 
foreigners  or  barbarians.  What  was  true  of  Sicily  was  true 
of  the  rest.  The  cruelty  and  avarice  of  Verres,  have  survived 
in  the  eloquence  of  Cicero;  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  only 
instance  in  which  whole  nations  were  plundered  and  insulted, 
and  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  justice  disregarded 
or  contemned.  All  Italy,  as  well  as  the  subjugated  provinces, 
was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  tributary.  They  were  re- 
sorted  to,  to  recruit  the  exhausted  armies,  or  to  fill  the  empty 
coffers  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rom&x  When  a  state  of 
things  so  unpropitious  to  national  happiness  prevailed,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  frequent  revolts,  the  sour  discon¬ 
tents,  and  bloody  civil  wars  which  frequently  urged  the  com¬ 
monwealth  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  The  Romans 
were  so  constantly  engaged  in  the  busy  work  of  conquest,  that 
civil  society  had  hardly  time  to  breathe.  The  termination  of 
one  war  was  the  beginning  of  another,  and  the  great  scheme 
of  wise  and  salutary  legislation  was  frequently  laid  aside  until 
they  had  triumphed  over  their  enemies.  It  never  seems  to 
have  entered  the  heads  of  this  great  people,  that  the  true  end 
of  all  government,  is  not  the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  the 
dilfusion  of  happiness,  not  the  distinction  or  renown  of  the  few, 
but  the  well-being  and  enjoyment  of  the  many. 

The  Roman  commonwealth  therefore  cannot  be  adduced  as 
an  example  of  a  government,  where  man  as  a  social  being  has 
had  fair  piny;  where  he  was  permitted  to  exert  his  physical 
and  moral  faculties  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  happiness, 
under  a  system  of  wise  laws,  which,  while  it  restrained  violence, 
protected  liberty  and  property. 

The  interval  from  Vespasian  to  Aurelius,  has  been  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  brightest  page  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  But 
the  virtues  which  during  that  period  shed  such  a  lustre  round 
the  throne  of  the  Csesars  did  not  extend  their  influence  to  the 
hearts  or  the  minds  of  the  people.  “  What,”  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  celebrated  writer,  “  did  this  despotism  of  virtue 
produce ?  Did  it  reform  manners?  Did  it  re-establish  liberty  ? 
Did  it  preserve  the  empire  from  its  approaching  fall  ?  No, 
The  human  race  was  neither  altered  nor  improved :  Firmness 
reigned  with  Vespasian ;  Mildness  with  Titus ;  Generosity 
with  Nerva;  Grandeur  with  Trajan;  the  Arts  with  Adrian; 
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the  Piety  of  Polytheism  with  Antonine,  and  lastly,  with  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  Philosophy  ascended  the  throne.  Yet  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  dream  of  sages,  was  productive  of  no  solid  results 
to  the  world.” 

If,  neither  the  instructors  nor  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
attained  that  degree  of  social  happiness  which  recent  experience 
authorises  us  to  believe  that  man  is  capable  of  attaining,  much 
less  may  wre  expect  to  find  it  under  the  governments  erected 
by  the  Northern  hordes  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  feudal  system  w7as  introduced  into  all  the  countries. that 
submitted  to  their  sway.  Imposed  by  violence,  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  from  necessity.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertain¬ 
ed  of  its  merits,  but  almost  all  concur  in  the  belief,  that  it  was 
only  suited  to  an  age  of  anarchy  and  rapine  ;  when  justice  was 
trampled  under  foot,  and  individual  rights  were  compelled  to 
seek  in  the  strong  hold  of  the  chieftain,  that  protection  which 
the  laws  were  too  feeble  to  afford.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  system  better  calculated  to  retard  the  progress 
of  society.  While  it  bestowed  all  power  and  influence  on  a 
few  military  leaders,  it  left  the  mass  of  mankind  in  a  state  of 
abject  vassalage  ;  and  it  is  only  as  the  strong  links  of  depend¬ 
ence  which  it  imposed,  have  been  broken  away  by  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  social  happiness  has 
been  more  generally  diffused,  and  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures  have  more  freely  flourished.  The  effects  of  the 
feudal,  or  as  it  may  properly  be  called,  the  obstructive  system, 
are  visible  in  every  country  of  Europe.  The  struggle  which 
at  this  moment  is  there  going  on  between  the  people  and  the 
higher  classes,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  former,  to  tear 
away  the  iron  net  of  feudalism,  which  has  been  for  centuries 
spread  over  the  face  of  society.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
result,  but  no  man,  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  species  at  heart, 
would  long  hesitate  which  side  he  would  embrace,  were  he 
permitted  to  mingle  in  the  controversy. 

The  discovery  0/  America  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
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events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Columbus,  after  having 
waited  in  the  ante-chambers  of  nobles,  and  wearied  the 
patience  of  courts;  after  having  sought  the  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  grand  design  in  his  native  country,  and  been  de¬ 
ceived  into  a  disclosure  of  his  plan  in  Portugal,  made  a  last  and 
successful  effort  in  Spain.  The  female  character  derives  fresh 
lustre  from  the  fact,  that  while  Ferdinand  was  restrained  by 
his  characteristic  caution  from  entering  heartily  into  the  scheme, 
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his  heroic  consort  was  feelingly  alive  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
enterprise.  History  justifies  the  assertion,  that  had'there  been 
no  Isabella,  there  had  been  no  Columbus.  She  acted  from  no 
selfish  principle,  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  as  well  as 
the  magnanimity  of  her  views,  when  we  are  told  that  the  desire 
of  diffusing  the  Christian  religion  in  unknown  regions,  influenced 
her  conduct  and  determined  her  course.  Being  destitute  of  the 
means  to  enable  the  discoverer  to  make  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  voyage,  she  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels  for  the 
purpose.  The  chivalry  of  the  age  was  aroused  by  the  act — 
the  monev  was  raised — Columbus  sailed,  and  a  new  world 
was  added  to  the  old. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  elapsed  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  to  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
During  all  this  time,  the  condition  of  civil  society  in  Europe, 
was  any  thing  but  prosperous.  The  operation  of  that  system 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  checked  and  retarded  its  progress, 
and  in  the  causeless  conflicts  that  constantly  arose  between 
neighbouring  states,  the  happiness  of  the  people  was  sacrificed 
to  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  their  leaders,  and  -the 
phantom  of  national  renown.  It  is  true,  that  during  this  period, 
the  impulse  was  given  to  the  intellects  of  men.  The  revival 
of  letters  and  the  invention  of  printing,  had  sown  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  inquiry :  and  the  great  objects  of  society  and  the 
ends  of  human  government  began  to  be  examined  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Luther  had  arisen,  and  the  reformation  was  steadily 
advancing.  But  religious  persecution  for  conscience  sake, 
that  greatest  scourge  of  the  human  family,  raged  with  fierce  and 
undistinguishing  fury.  Calvin  brought  Servetus  to  the  stake, 
and  the  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve,  was  still  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  men.  The  history  of  this  period  has  so  little 
relief  either  from  wise  government  or  salutary  legislation,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  political  atmosphere  was 
ultimately  purified,  and  the  great  objects  of  civil  society  again 
began  to  be  pursued.  In  England  the  reformation  was  com¬ 
plete,  but  there  was  no  toleration,  and  all  who  differed  from 
the  established  religion  were  treated  as  enemies  and  rebels. 
That  this  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies,  is  one  of  the  best  attested  facts  on  record.  The  pil¬ 
grim  fathers  would  have  been  among  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  surrender  civil  rights.  But  when  they  were  asked  to  violate 
their  consciences,  and  to  submit  to  the  fetters  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies,  they  turned  their 
victorious  prows  to  the  West,  and  sought  that  safety  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  had  been  denied  them  on  the  other. 
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From  this  brief  review  of  the  condition  of  society  in  Europe* 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  evident 
that  man  stood  in  need  of  a  fairer  field  for  action.  He  sought 
it  and  he  found  it  here.  He  came  it  is  true  into  a  wilderness, 
that  had  never  before  felt  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man.  Every 
thing  was  wild,  savage,  interminable,  vast.  But  every  thing 
was  rich,  magnificent,  new.  It  was  a  theatre  fit  for  men  who 
had  fled  from  their  homes  and  their  firesides,  in  pursuit  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  It  offered  a  fair  field  and  fair  play  for 
iall  his  faculties,  with  “  ample  room  and  verge  enough.”  And 
the  history  of  his  career  in  this  new  world,  w7hich  he  selected 
for  his  abode,  has  gone  far  to  demonstrate  the  greatest  problem 
of  political  philosophy,  that  man  is  capable  of  self  government, 
and  that  his  social  happiness  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
regulated  freedom  of  the  Institutions  under  which  he  lives. 

More  than  a  century  elapsed  from  the  first  permanent 
establishment  in  North  America  to  the  settlement  of  Georgia 
in  1733.  During  that  period  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  coast 
had  been  dotted  with  vigorous  and  flourishing  colonies,  the 
original  sources  of  that  power  which  has  since  extended  itself 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  em¬ 
brace  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  comprehend 
within  their  limits  a  wider  empire  than  ever  before  submitted 
to  the  sway  of  a  single  government.  Their  resources  are  inex* 
haustible.  And  if  Burke,  half  poet  and  half  prophet,  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  what  had  been  accomplished  in  ’76,  what  would 
have  been  his  sensations  had  the  magnificent  scene,  which  is 
now  exhibited  been  opened  to  his  view. 

From  our  North  Eastern  boundary  to  our  Southern  line, 
more  than  twenty  noble  rivers  bear  upon  their  bosoms  to  the 
ocean  and  the  world,  the  products  of  atlantic  industry.  In 
the  West,  the  Father  of  Waters,  after  traversing  a  distance  of 
more  than  four  thousand  miles,  and  swelling  his  current  from 
a  thousand  tributaries,  pours  the  entire  and  collected  mass  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  activity  of  man  has  seconded  the 
bounty  of  Providence.  His  ingenuity  stimulated  by  his  wants, 
has  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  physical  impediments,  and 
the  great  outlet  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  waters, 
forty  years  ago,  were  only  rippled  by  the  canoe  of  the  Indian, 
or  the  skiff  of  the  settler,  is  now  continually  vexed  by  the  busy 
keels  of  more  than  four  hundred  steam  boats. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  proportioned  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed.  The  handful  of  Pilgrims,  the  followers  of 
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Penn,  and  the  companions  of  Smith,  amounted  to  three  millions 
of  souls  in  1776.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  is  at  the  present  moment,  over  fourteen 
millions.  There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  so  rapid  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  members  of  any  community,  ancient  or  modern. 
It  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  has  sometimes  given  birth  to  opposite  and  contra¬ 
dictory  theories. 

The  causes,  however,  which  have  produced  these  astonishing 
results,  are  obvious  enough.  Men  who  fly  from  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  persecution,  seldom  belong  to  the  lowest  orders  of  society. 
The  peculiar  features  of  their  character  are  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo  which  they 
carry  with  them,  is  their  principles.  Of  this  description,  with 
some  exceptions,  were  the  early  colonists.  They  left  the  fetters 
of  their  minds  as  well  of  their  hands  behind  them,  and  spurn¬ 
ing  the  feudal  system  which  oppressed  Europe,  they  establish¬ 
ed  in  its  place  the  fair  play  system,  whose  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  was  personal  freedom,  restrained  and  regulated  by  law. 
To  this  system,  thus  introduced,  and  which  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  operation  ever  since  the  landing  of  the  original  settlers, 
may  fairly  be  attributed  all  the  wonders  which  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  old  world.  While  they  were  yet  in  the 
gristle,  and  before  they  had  hardened  into  the  bone  of  man¬ 
hood,  to  use  an  expression  of  Burke,  they  struggled  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  mother  country.  The  same  principles 
which  brought  them  to  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  and  the  Banks  of 
the  Delaware,  carried  them  triumphantly  through  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  subsequently  gave  us  those  State  constitutions  and 
that  national  government  under  which  we  have  since  so  highly 
flourished. 

It  is  difficult,  in  surveying  the  achievements  of  man  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  repress  those  feelings  ofexultation  which 
border  upon  vain  glory.  The  performances  of  centuries  have 
been  condensed  into  years,  and  the  social  happiness  of  the 
people  has  kindled  in  their  hearts  an  ardent  love  for  those  free 
institutions  by  which  it  is  produced. 

The  United  States  present  the  political  phenomenon  of  a 
great  nation  without  a  national  debt,  and  with  nineteen  millions 
of  surplus  revenue.  The  debt  of  the  Revolution  was  discharged 
as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  permitted  it,  and  that 
which  was  created  by  the  war  of  1812,  amounting  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  silently  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  taxation.  There  is  another  fact  in  connexion 
with  our  fiscal  affairs  w  hich  is  calculated  to  surprise  those  who 
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are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  government  and  the 
resources  of  our  country,  that  in  every  instance  where  we  have 
diminished  the  duties,  the  revenue  has  increased. 

An  imperfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  from  a  few  striking  facts.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was  nineteen  millions 
of  dollars.  In  the  present  year  they  will  fall  little  short  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  The  entire  value  of  cotton  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  same  year  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  present  year,  it  will  probably  exceed  fifty-five  millions. 
Within  twenty  years  near  three  thousand  miles  of  canals  have 
been  constructed*  The  length  of  rail  roads,  begun  within  ten 
or  twelve  vears,  is  near  sixteen  hundred  miles.  The  whole 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1789,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  tons.  In  1829,  the  registered  and 
licensed  tonnage  taken  together,  amounted  to  one  million  two 
hundred  and  sixtv  thousand.  In  1784,  our  illustrious  fellow 
citizen  Robert  Morris,  sent  the  first  American  ship  to  China. 
Our  flag  now  visits  and  is  respected  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  We  were  then  without  capital  or  commerce — we  are 
now  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  maritime  people  in  the  world. 

The  genius  of  Fulton  realised  the  aspirations  of  the  poet  and 
the  lover;  it  annihilated  space  and  time.  The  application  of 
steam  to  navigation  in  some  portions  of  the  globe,  would  have 
been  attended  with  unimportant  consequences  ;  but  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  the  United  States,  whose  northern  border  is  fringed 
with  vast  inland  seas,  connected  with  one  another,  abounding 
in  magnificent  bays,  and  traversed  in  every  direction  by  noble 
rivers,  the  discovery  of  Fulton  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
those  that  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  upon  mankind. 
It  gave  immediate  employment  to  a  large  amount  of  industry, 
energy  and  capital,  and  has  done  more  to  improve  the  social 
condition,  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  five  and  twenty  years,  than  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  it  in  centuries. 

This  is  a  glimpse  rather  than  a  view,  a  faint  outline  rather 
than  a  picture  of  that  magnificent  theatre,  on  which  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  are  destined  to  appear.  That  heart  must  be  cold  indeed 
which  can  survey  it  without  emotions  which  it  is  difficult,  nay 
impossible  to  describe.  To  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  ad¬ 
venturous,  it  offers  full  scope  to  the  highest  faculties  and  the 
noblest  energies  of  the  soul.  It  presents  the  strongest  induce¬ 
ments  for  their  exercise,  the  fairest  honours,  and  the  richest 
rewards. 


Though  civil  society  in  the  United  States,  has  reached  a  de¬ 
gree  of  social  happiness,  unequalled  in  any  other  country,  the 
great  question  of  the  age  is,  how  shall  we  preserve  what  we 
have  got,  and  move  onward  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
Without  contending  with  Condorcet  for  the  perfectability  of 
man,  we  shall  not  be  thought  dreamers  or  enthusiasts,  if  we 
believe  that  he  is  capable  of  much  higher  attainments,  and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving 
what  we  have,  and  of  adding  to  our  stock  of  happiness,  the 
adoption  of  an  adequate  system  of  education — a  vigorous  but 
cautious  legislation,  and  the  practice  of  public  virtue. 

The  distance  between  the  man  and  the  brute  is  increased  or 
diminished  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  cultivated 
or  neglected.  The  difference  between  instinct  in  its  highest,  and 
reason  in  its  lowest  state  is  often  slight.  They  are  separated,  it 
is  true,  but  by  an  almost  invisible  boundary,  and  like  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  although  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  one  terminates,  and  the  other 
begins.  To  give  to  man,  therefore,  his  proper  elevation  as  a 
moral  and  accountable  being,  he  must  be  instructed.  The 
bounties  of  Providence  are  bestowed  in  vain,  where  there  is 
neither  intelligence  nor  industry  to  turn  them  to  account.  The 
untutored  savage  of  North  America,  had  penetrated  the  forest 
and  climbed  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  his  prey  for  ages  before  the 
landing  of  our  forefathers,  without  thinking  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  one,  or  dreaming  of  the  treasures  that  lay  hid  in  the 
other.  It  belongs  to  civilized  man  to  press  into  his  service,  at 
once  the  fruits  of  his  own  experience,  and  the  resources  of 
nature. 

If  knowledge  be  thus  essential  to  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  the  individual,  it  cannot  be  less  so  to  that  of  the  public. 
Indeed,  in  the  United  States,  where  the  w7hole  political  power 
is  entrusted  without  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  no  man 
has  a  right  to  be  ignorant.  Ignorance  falls  little  short  of  a 
crime.  “  If  your  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath 
used  to  do,”  says  Bacon,  “  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the 
boughs,  but  the  stirring  the  earth,  and  putting  new  mould 
about  the  roots  that  must  work  it.”  And  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  it  is,  that  the  patriot  and  the  statesman  who  labour  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  will  best  adapt  their  means  to  their 
end  by  a  system  of  general  education,  which  shall  lift  every 
citizen  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  high  level  of  our  Institu¬ 
tions,  through  the  united  influence  of  knowledge  and  morals*. 
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and  it  is  a  glorious  and  never  to  be  forgotten  truth,  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  former  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  the  education  of  a  people 
ought  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  their  government, 
and  the  character  of  their  institutions.  There  should  be  a 
constant  affinity  between  them.  That  which  might  be 
well  adapted  to  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Autocrat,  would 
obviously  be  little  suited  to  the  freeborn  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  common  object  of  the  government  is  steadily  to 
be  kept  in  view.  The  lavish  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  the  natives  of  other  countries,  whose  brief  residence  on  these 
shores  is  hardly  compatible  with  their  political  regeneration,  is 
felt  to  be  a  great  and  growing  evil.  None  presses  at  this 
moment  with  more  formidable  weight  upon  our  rising  great¬ 
ness  :  none  calls  more  loudly  for  correction.  The  public  mind 
is  beginning  to  be  awakened  to  a  subject  whose  importance  is 
only  equalled  by  its  difficulty;  for  the  whole  history  of  human 
power  shows  that  its  course  is  onward.  Privileges  once  con¬ 
ferred  are  seldom  resumed.  A  more  striking  proof  could  not 
however  be  presented  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  education, 
an  American  education  ;  which,  discarding  every  exotic  prin¬ 
ciple,  should  present  an  image  of  our  own  institutions.  Its 
great  end  and  aim  is  to  qualify  man  for  self-government. 
Besides  those  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
essential  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  human  life,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  to  regulated  liberty,  a  sacred  regard  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws,  a  deep  conviction  that  his  sole  yet  most 
brilliant  title  is  superior  merit,  ought  to  be  entwined  around 
the  earliest  associations  of  the  American.  We  fyave  little  to 
dread  frOm  foreign  enemies.  Recent  events  have  shown  that 
we  have  more  to  fear  from  ourselves.  As  our  population  be¬ 
comes  more  dense,  and  the  feverish  excitability  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  times,  is  more  strongly  developed,  the  tendency  is 
greater  to  break  from  the  orbit  of  rational  liberty  into  the  wild 
domains  of  licentious  misrule.  What  spectacle  so  appalling 
as  that  of  an  infuriated  populace  trampling  its  way  over  viola¬ 
ted  rights  and  prostrate  laws,  to  the  sanctuary  of  private 
property !  Unhappy  the  people,  where  the  ascendancy  of 
brute  force  is  viewed  without  horror,  or  suffered  to  pass 
without  punishment.  We  look  back  with  affright  on  those 
dark  and  barbarous  ages  when  the  sword  and  the  lance 
were  the  redressers  of  wrongs,  and  we  bless  ourselves  that 
we  live  in  an  age  of  light  and  a  land  of  law.  Long  may  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  land  of  law.  If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world 
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where  the  law  ought  to  be  supreme,  and  its  functionaries  re-- 
spected,  it  is  here,  for  here  the  people  make  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.  The  law  is  but  an  emanation  of  public 
opinion,  and  upon  public  opinion  at  last  it  depends  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  Every  attempt  therefore  to  substitute  individual  opinion 
for  the  arbitrament  of  the  law  is  an  insult  to  liberty,  and  a 
parricidal  blow  to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  the  great,  the 
crucial  test  of  a  people’s  fitness  for  self-government,  their  reli¬ 
gious  veneration  for  the  law. 

The  enemies  of  liberal  institutions  are  every  where  pointing 
with  exultation  to  the  outbreakings of  this  spirit  of  individual 
independence  which  have  of  late  disfigured  the  fair  face  of  our 
country.  The  peccant  humour  if  neglected  becomes  the  formed 
disease.  The  remedy  is  in  promoting  a  healthy  moral  circula¬ 
tion,  and  by  educating  the  people  up  to  the  high  level  of  our 
institutions.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  and  we  are  blessed 
with  an  adequate  and  efficient  system  of  general  instruction, 
to  expect  that  discriminating  choice  of  representatives  and 
rulers  which  is  solely  based  on  the  positive  fitness  of  the  can¬ 
didate,  would  indeed  be  the  “  triumph  of  Hope  over  Expe¬ 
rience.”  That  dangerous  heresy  of  modern  growth  which  ex¬ 
cuses  in  the  statesman  what  it  condemns  in  the  man,  will  still 
find  willing  advocates.  The  vulgar  politician  will  still  hold  an 
undeserved  ascendancy,  and  brute  ignorance  still  usurp  the 
station  that  is  due  to  intelligence  and  virtue.  . 

Every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  general  education  has  been  merely  tentative.  We 
have  abundance  of  colleges,  but  not  enough  of  schools.  There 
are  no  less  than  seventy-nine  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn¬ 
ing,  forming  a  great  chain  of  intellectual  light  houses  through¬ 
out  the  land.  Indeed  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned  whether 
the  very  multiplicity  of  these  institutions  be  not  an  impediment 
to  the  growth  of  solid  literature  in  the  United  States.  But  it 
ought  no  longer  to  be  said,  that  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
primary  schools,  we  are  excelled  by  a  monarchical  establish¬ 
ment,  and  that  one  of  the  strictest  of  Europe.  Yet  the  land 
that  bowed  to  the  stern  rule  of  the  Great  Frederick,  boasts  the 
most  perfect  system  of  general  education  that  the  world  has 
hitherto  witnessed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  many  years  will 
not  be  permitted  to  roll  by,  before  its  admirable  provisions  are 
engrafted  on  the  statute  book  of  every  member  of  our  Union. 
To  the  New  England  states,  where  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
extends  to  the  lowest  platform  of  society,  and  its  fruits  are  every 
where  perceptible  in  the  superior  industry,  social  order  anck 
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happiness  of  the  people,  is  due  the  high  praise  that  they  afford 
the  best  example  of  the  success  of  the  great  experiment.  Our 
own  state  has  at  length  consented  to  do  herself  justice,  and  in 
her  school  system  has  given  pledges  to  futurity  that  her  intellec¬ 
tual  advancement  shall  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  her 
vast  physical  resources.  This  noble  monument  of  her  legisla¬ 
tion  has  not  escaped  the  attacks  of  a  purblind  prejudice.  But 
there  is  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that  the  triumph  of  Truth, 
though  slow,  is  resistless;  and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence 
the  blot  shall  ere  long  be  wiped  from  the  annals  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  her  citizens  an¬ 
nually  grow  up  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ! 

With  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  must  be  combined  the 
development  of  the  physical  powers.  Physical  education  has  in 
modern  times  been  too  much  laid  aside  in  the  ardor  for  mental 
improvement.  But  the  laws  of  the  animal  organization  are  no 
more  to  be  neglected  than  those  of  the  intellectual,  for  the 
harmony  of  both  is  essential  to  the  excellence  of  either.  We 
read  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  example  of  the  ancient  repub¬ 
lics.  Education  with  them,  meant  more  than  it  means  with 
us.  They  educated  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  gave 
to  the  physical  constitution  its  entire  and  best  development. 
Their  youth  were  taught  all  the  manly  exercises — to  run — to 
leap— to  wrestle — to  throw  the  discus,  and  to  lift  the  spear. 
Thus,  force  was  given  to  the  genius — flexibility  to  the  character, 
and  to  the  body  that  exquisite  harmony  of  strength  with  grace, 
which  lent  to  sculpture  its  divinest  inspiration  and  its  most 
enchanting  forms. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks  were 
closely  interwoven  with  their  religion,  their  literature,  their 
laws,  and  the  whole  structure  of  their  policy.  The  Olympic, 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  festivals  are  immortalized  in  the 
strains  of  Pindar.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  olive — 
statues  were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  their  memory  was 
handed  down  in  immortal  verse.  Crowds  of  competitors  rushed 
to  the  spot  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  even,  the  sons  of 
song  and  the  masters  of  eloquence,  dignified  the  scene  by  con¬ 
tending  for  the  prize.  To  whatever  circumstances  the  origin 
of  these  celebrated  games  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  an  image  of  Grecian  life,  and  never  could  have  been 
instituted  by  a  people  who  were  not  passionately  devoted  to 
manly  and  gymnastic  exercises.  If  history  were  silent  on  the 
subject,  we  might  infer  from  their  public  games  alone,  that  they 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  giving  that  de- 
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velopment  to  the  human  system,  by  early  exercise  and  severe 
toil  which  enables  the  individual  to  exert  his  physical  and 
moral  faculties  in  after  life  with  the  best  success. 

Nor  is  this  physical  preparation  less  congenial  to  the  more 
pacific  character  of  our  own  age  and  country.  It  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lot — shall  I  not  add  the  happiness  of  the  American — to  be 
born  to  unceasingeffort.  He  is  an  athlete  upon  a  crowded  arena. 
Universal  competition,  is  the  offspring  of  political  equality. 
The  current  he  contends  with  is  strong  and  rapid  ;  it  needs  his 
every  energy.  If  he  relax  his  effort,  “si  brachia  forte  remisit,” 
he  is  hurried  down  the  stream.  Firmness  of  purpose,  decision 
of  resolve,  self  reliance,  capacity  for  strenuous  exertion,  the 
virtues  that  make  the  man,  bestow  distinction,  and  are  essential 
to  it.  If  these  virtues  do  not  spring  from  bodily  vigour,  they 
are  at  least  materially  dependant  on  it.  Washington  was  a 
surveyor  before  he  led  the  armies  of  his  country ;  and  in  the 
wilds  of  Virginia  was  formed  and  matured  that  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution  which  carried  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  field 
and  the  cabinet ;  and  to  the  manly  exercises  of  his  youth  we 
were  probably  in  no  slight  degree  indebted  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  mental  vigor  of  a  Marshall. 

i  \ 

We  have  spoken  of  education  as  the  great  conservative 
power.  Its  fruits  will  be  seen  in  an  efficient  but  cautious 
legislation,  which  shall  give  fair  play  to  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  by  equal  lawrs  protect  the  rights  of  all.  We  have 
enjoyed  it  hitherto — but  every  days’  experience  adds  to  the 
necessity  of  diligently  preserving  what  we  have  already  good 
in  legislation.  A  blind  veneration  for  antiquity  is  not  the  error 
of  the  times.  The  fashion  of  the  age  rather  leans  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  But  a  wild  radicalism  is  as  little  suited  to  the  genius 
of  our  government  as  an  inveterate  attachment  to  ancient  pre- 
jud  ices.  The  happiness  and  the  glory  of  a  free  people  will  be 
best  promoted  by  a  faithful  observance  of  the  wise  caution  of 
Bacon :  “  Well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pre- 
tendeth  the  reformation.” 

Mankind  is  rapidly  hastening  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
world  is  governed  too  much  and  educated  too  little.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  great  truth  should  be  universally  recognised. 
The  evils  of  excessive  and  superfluous-legislation,  are  beginning 
to  be  severely  felt  in  the  United  States.  In  a  country  where 
all  men  may  be  legislators,  and  most  men  are,  the  growth  of 
the  Statute  Book  will  be  rapid  and  extensive.  Our  Union  now 
consists  of  four  and  twenty  independent  sovereignties,  each 
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possessing  all  the  departments  and  apparatus  of  regular  repub¬ 
lican  governments,  and  exercising  to  their  full  extent,  all  the 
powers  that  have  not  been  delegated  to  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.'  If  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  annually  clothed 
with  legislative  authority  under  the  respective  State  govern¬ 
ments  be  added  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
shall  have  more  than  four  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
States  actively  employed  during  three  or  four  months  in  every 
year  in  framing  laws,  and  in  furnishing  the  rule  of  civil  con¬ 
duct  for  their  fellow  citizens  ! 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  bad  laws,  to  make  good  ones 
requires  experience  and  wisdom.  In  all  the  ordinary  trades 
and  occupations  of  human  life,  a  regular  apprenticeship  is 
necessary.  But  in  the  science  of  civil  government,  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  which  comes  “home  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  men,”  which  deals  with  man  in  the  aggregate  and  not  in  the 
individual,  and  which  touches  at  every  point  the  happiness  of 
whole  communities,  neither  previous  preparation  nor  acknow¬ 
ledged  talents  are  always  considered  essential  requisites.  This 
is  evidently  a  growing  evil  in  the  United  States.  The  indecent 
haste  with  which  laws  are  sometimes  passed,  that  affect  whole 
communities,  has  excited  astonishment  and  alarm.  The 
improvident  acts  of  one  session  are  often  repealed  at  the  next, 
and  self  interest  is  not  unfrequently  discovered  lurking  beneath 
the  graceful  folds  of  patriotism.  It  would,  however,  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  to  believe 
that  they  will  not  ultimately  be  taught  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
fiding  the  sacred  trust  of  legislation  to  the  hands  of  none  but 
the  ablest  as  well  as  the  best  men  in  the  community. 

But  something  more  is  wanting  to  fill  the  measure  of  our 
national  happiness — it  is  Public  Virtue. 

We  have  more  to  preserve  than  any  other  nation  ever  had. 
We  have,  therefore,  more  to  stimulate  the  nobler  passions  of 
the  soul,  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Country. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  much  as  we  surpass  the  free 
states  of  antiquity  in  the  extent  of  our  resources,  the  prodigious 
advance  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  representative  principle,  their  institu¬ 
tions  and  modes  of  education,  were  better  adapted  to  develope 
the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  man’s  nature,  to  give  force 
to  the  character  and  elevation  to  the  views,  to  teach  the  citizen 
;to  forget  the  individual  in  the  public,  to  live  and  to  act  not 
.only  lor  himself,  but  for  his  country.  How  beautiful  the  virtue 
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that  caused  Aristides  to  yield  the  command,  and  made  Socrates 
afoot  suldier  at  Polidea!  How  admirable  the  institutions 
which  fostered  and  produced  such  splendid  examples  ! 

Man  now  lives  for  himself.  He  is  taught  to  believe  that  the 
true  philosophy  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the  peaceful  shades  of 
retirement.  He  is  taught  to  declaim  against  the  excesses  of 
party,  and  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  He  is  counselled  to 
shun  those  public  engagements  which  may  prove  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  private  affairs,  and  while  the  virtues  and  the  graces 
that  adorn  his  private  relations  are  the  theme  of  panegyric, 
his  bosom  is  seldom  made  to  glow  with  those  noble  sentiments' 
of  public  virtue  which  give  a  tone  to  the  character  of  a  people 
which  are  the  real  elements  of  individual  greatness,  and  the 
“  cheap  defence  of  nations.” 

Commerce  is  become  the  great  study  of  mankind.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  to  a  high  degree  utilitarian,  and  all  the 
ingenious  and  lucrative  arts  are  propelled  to  the  limits  of 
human  energy.  If  this  be  true  of  other  civilized  countries,  it 
may  peculiarly  be  affirmed  of  our  own.  A  thirst  for  speedy 
gain,  an  unsleeping  spirit  of  speculation,  a  feverish  activity  and 
restless  pursuit  of  wealth,  are  growing  with  our  growth  and 
impressing  themselves  with  stronger  and  deeper  lines  on  the 
features  of  our  national  character. 

But  while  we  hurry  onward  in  our  prosperous  career,  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  only  true  wealth  of  a  State  is  the  virtue 
of  its  citizens.  “You  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit,”  says 
Epictetus,  “on  your  city,  not  by  raising  the  roofs,  but  by  ex¬ 
alting  the  souls  of  your  citizens.”  To  give  dignity  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  elevation  of  purpose,  something  more  is  wanting  than 
the  maxims  of  wordly  prudence.  These  indeed  may  sharpen 
the  wit  and  exercise  the  judgment.  They  may  make  a  nation 
ot  “sophists,  economists  and  calculators.”  But  the  stream 
cannot  rise  beyond  its  source.  Great  principles  make  great 
men,  and  unless  our  country  when  asked  for  her  jewels  can  like 
the  Homan  matron  point  to  her  sons,  she  is  poor  indeed. 

The  statesman  who  seeks  to  inspire  great  sentiments,  will 
not  disdain  the  aid  of  literature  and  the  finer  arts.  In  poetry 
and  the  drama  he  will  find  powerful  auxiliaries;  they  take  a 
eep  hold  on  the  popular  affections.  They  speak  to  the  heart 
when  the  severer  lessons  of  the  moralist  and  the  lawgiver 
pass  unheeded,  and  they  exert  either  for  better  or  worse  to 
exalt  and  improve,  or  to  corrupt  and  debase,  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  national  character.  “  Were  a  man  permitted,” 
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said  a  high  authority,*  “  to  make  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation, 
he  needed  not  care  who  should  make  its  laws.” 

The  ancients  were  justly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
finer  arts  as  a  medium  of  operating  on  public  sentiment.  The 
marvellous  effects  of  Grecian  music,  although  as  well  au¬ 
thenticated  as  any  fact  connected  with  their  history,  hardly 
find  credence  from  the  colder  ears  of  the  moderns.  Music, 
indeed,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religion,  govern¬ 
ment  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  Plato  gives  it  an  important 
place  in  his  republic;  andTimotheus  was  banished  for  adding 
a  string  to  his  lyre.  In  the  living  marble  too,  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  canvass,  they  embodied  not  only  the  ideal  forms  of  beauty, 
but  the  images  of  their  religion  and  the  recollections  of  their 
country.  And  thus,  by  calling  up  the  slumbering  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  great  and  good,  by  bringingthem  ever  fresh  and 
bright  to  the  public  view,  the  minds  of  men  are  “  raised  to 
heights  of  noblest  temper,”  and  the  muses  become  in  an  especial 
manner  the  handmaids  of  the  statesman.  We  have  few  of  the 
legendary  traditions  which  invest  with  the  lovely  shadows  of 
romance  many  regions  of  the  old  world.  The  religion  of 
ancestral  feelings  is  hardly  known  amongst  us,  and  a  youthful 
country  can  possess  few  of  those  local  attachments  which 
supply  the  place  of  patriotism  and  bind  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  the  strong  ties  of  association  to  their  father-land.  But  our 
history  is  not  barren  in  materials  which  may  be  woven  by  the 
historian  and  the  writer  of  fiction  into  a  delightful  medium  of 
popular  entertainment  and  instruction.  Already  have  Cooper 
and  Kennedy  and  our  own  gifted  townsman  Bird,  afforded  a 
promise  of  the  rich  harvest  that  may  be  gathered  in  the  field 
of  American  story. 

Cultivate  then  by  every  means,  an  enlightened  love  of 
country  ;  not  that  blind  and  headlong  impulse,  w'hich  forgetful 
alike  of  the  laws  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  justice,  bears  as 
its  watch  word,  “Our  Country  right  or  wrong;”  but  the 
noblest  and  most  elevated  of  human  sentiments — the  nurse  of 
manly  virtue  and  heroic  action,  which  ever  devoted  to  the 
public  good,  seeks  it  in  the  only  path  where  true  greatness  is 
to  be  found,  in  national  faith  and  honor.  Catch  this  sacred 
ardor  from  the  writings  and  the  actions  of  the  matchless 
patriots  who  achieved  for  us  this  fair  inheritance  ;  and  let  it  be 
your  delight  and  your  study  in  the  well-chosen  language  of 
your  motto,  “  alere  flammam.”  Let  magnanimity  and  a 
generous  disregard  of  personal  considerations  form  the  basis  of  a 
character  worthy  of  the  country  whose  fortunes  you  are  des- 
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tined  to  sustain.  Let  not  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  those  who 
forbode  the  downfall  of  our  institutions  and  rail  at  the  imper¬ 
fections  which  they  share  with  all  else  that  is  human,  paralize 
your  energies.  Seek  rather  to  improve  what  is  bad,  and  to 
preserve  w  hat  is  good.  Every  man  ought  to  think,  to  feel, 
and  to  act  as  if  the  safety  of  his  country  depended  upon  his 
single  arm.  States  have  been  saved  by  one  man.  Thebes 
rose  and  fell  with  Epaminondas.  The  courage  of  Themistocles 
was  a  better  bulwark  for  Athens  than  her  walls,  and  it  is  the 
valor  of  Leonidas,  not  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  that  beams 
through  the  night  of  three  and  twenty  centuries. 

I  have  thus  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  the 
greatness  of  the  theatre  on  wdiich  you  are  engaged,  and  have 
shown  you  in  general  education,  wise  laws  and  public  virtue, 
the  means  by  which  its  dignity  may  be  sustained  and  per¬ 
petuated. 

Your  successful  appearance  upon  this  great  scene  will 
materially  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  you  avail  yourselves 
of  your  present  advantages.  Happy  w  ill  you  be  if  you  justly 
appreciate  and  diligently  improve  them. 

You  live  in  a  community  highly  favourable  to  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  learning;  distinguished  for  its  many  and  ex¬ 
cellent  scientific  and  literary  institutions;  and  we  are  proud 
to  add  for  the  tranquillity  and  repose  impressed  upon  its  char¬ 
acter  by  its  early  settlers,  and  which  the  money-making  spirit 
of  the  times  has  not  yet  been  able  to  efface. .  The  rivalry  and 
social  intercourse  of  a  great  city  bring  w  it  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection.  You  are  surrounded  by  learned  and  accomplished 
men.  Examples  of  the  highest  eminence,  in  every  department 
of  knowledge,  and  the  various  professions  of  social  life  are 
daily  held  up  to  your  view.  Yours  is  not  the  fate  of  the  ill- 
starred  genius  who  sighs  over  the  poverty  of  his  means  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  favorite  pursuit.  The  treasures  of  knowded^e 
are  scattered  in  rich  profusion  around  you.  Extensive  libraries, 
ample  and  well  selected  cabinets,  all  the  varied  apparatus  and 
garniture  of  science  are  placed  before  you.  You  stand  at  the 
side  of  the  fountain.  The  living  waters  mount  upwards  to 
your  reach.  v 

You  are  fortunate  too  in  being  connected  with  this  venera¬ 
ble  seat  of  learning,  the  ornament  and  pride  of  our  state,  whose 
best  praise  is  written  in  the  lives  of  .the  many  distinguished 
citizens  w7ho  have  left  these  walls.  In  your  professors  you 
have  able  guides  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  In  your 
trustees,  generous  patrons,  solicitous  to  throw  open  every 
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avenue  to  your  advancement.  Around  and  on  every  side 
stands  a  watchful  public  that  regards  you  as  its  sons,  is  ready 
to  applaud  your  success,  to  take  you  into  its  bosom,  and  crown 
with  its  rewards  your  virtuous  exertions. 

A  strong  appeal  is  made  to  you  in  the  munificent  designs 
which  are  now  on  foot  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  extend  the 
usefulness  of  your  faculty  of  arts  in  a  manner  worthy  the  great 
metropolis  of  a  great  state.  These  operations  are  deeply 
interesting  to  every  member  of  this  community,  to  every  citizen 
of  this  commonwealth,  to  every  lover  of  science  and  of  his 
country.  For  you  they  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  they  add  a 
powerful  motive.  Can  you  contribute  nothing  to  the  noble 
work  of  filial  affection  which  has  brought  together  the  alumni, 
like  children  round  a  revered  parent,  with  one  heart  and  one 
soul  in  the  service  of  their  alma  mater?  Yes,  you  can.  There 
is  not  one  of  you  that  may  not,  if  he  will,  reflect  new  lustre  on 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pause  not  then  in  your  career  of  improvement.  Let  not  the 
opiates  of  sloth  lull  your  energies  to  sleep.  Stoop  not  frorp 
your  course  to  chase  the  golden  ball  of  pleasure,  lest  Atalanta’s 
fate  be  yours.  But  with  ever  growing  enthusiasm,  let  each 
attainment  be  the  step  to  new  success,  till  rising  from  summit 
to  summit  you  expand  your  view  to  the  real  dignity  and  the 
high  responsibilities  of  the  American  citizen. 
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